NEATRE WORLD 


Employers ! You can reduce Absen- 
teeism caused by the Common Cold, 
Influenza, etc., by giving all your 
staff a 20-day course of INFLUCOL, 
the Oral Vaccine which is scientifi- 
cally devised to prevent and treat 
the Common Cold. INFLUCOL is a 
medical anti-body product which 
fortifies and quickens natural resis- 
tance to cold and ’flu toxins. One 
pellet daily provides immunity from 
colds for 3 to 4 months. INFLUCOL 
is swallowed in pellet form. The cost 
of an INFLUCOL course is low— 
and is a sound business investment. 


FOR THOSE WITH COLDS NOW 


Four INFLUCOL pellets taken 
daily by each member affected 
will quickly clear the trouble 
and prevent recurrence. 
SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL TERMS 
from Qualified Chemists or 
Direct from the Sole 
Manufacturers. 


INFLUCOL 


 preden€ aud Cheat colds 
INFLUCOL LTD., CHAPEL ST., BRADFORD 


: LEICHNER MAKE-UP 


Only the finest of genuine raw 
materials are being used in the 
production of Leichner make-up. 


The Leichner quality standard 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. 


LEICHNER 


for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 
Leichner House, Acre Lane, London S.W.2 
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WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Principal : 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


CLAREVILLE ST., S.W.7 


(Fre. 2958) 


(2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


Mum—I think I’ve 
got a COLD coming! 


MOTHER, nip it in the bud now! 
Mother, keep the home free of cold- 
infection by keeping handy a tin of 
POTTER’S CATARRH PASTILLES. 
1/14d. per tin. Supplies limited but worth 
trying for. 


POTTERS 
Catavih Pastilles, 


POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, LONDON, E.t 


J Vet ONCE .. . nor TWICE... 


but THRICE happy are they 


Who 4M10 ke 


PLAYER'S 


NUMBER 


THE EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTE 


3P.84(d) 


t-4ave the right lamps, of the right wattage, 
lim the right positions — you will thus avoid 


=ye-strain and headache, and get better vision 


4) ,| BY APPOINTMENT 
F SUPPLIERS OF 
+), Letectaic tames 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC co. LTD. 
1 


IF YOU SUFFER FROM 


COLDS 


. . . here is a suggestion 


Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, 
for thirty consecutive days. If your 
general level of health is reasonably 
good you can then look forward to 
three to four months immunity from 
colds. 


During the past ten years, Serocalcin 
has shown successful results in most 
gases. It is widely used by doctors, 
in industrial organisations, schools 
and hospitals for preventing and 
treating colds. 


A 80-day course of Serocalcin must 
necessarily be an experiment; but it 
is an experiment that is usually 
successful because most people ‘ res- 
pond ’ to Serocalcin, which is thought 
to act by stimulating the natural 
resistive capacity of the body against 
invading organisms that cause colds. 


Serocalcin is not a ‘‘ drug.’’ It can 
be taken by adults and children with 
perfect safety. Your Doctor or Chem- 
ist will tell you more about 


SEROCALCIN 


For the prevention and treatment of 
the common cold. 


x 


All who suffer from the common cold are 
invited to send for booklet ‘“‘ Immunity from 
Colds.”” Serocalcin is made by Harwoods 
Laboratories, Ltd., Watford. A 60 tablet 
pack of Serocalcin, for the immunisation 
course, costs 8/54. A 20 tablet pack, to treat 
existing colds, costs 3/44. Both prices in- 
clude Taz. 


Charm! — 


4 Res gentle cleansing lather of th 
perfectly blended shampoo give: 
new. life and lustre to the hair, 
enriching the colour and providing tk 
best possible foundation for waves 
and curls. 
No matter the style of hairdressin 
you adopt, the regular use of Ev 
Williams Shampoo will enhance i 
beauty and charm a hundredfold. 


SHAMPOO 
6d inc. tax 
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Portrait by Alezander Bender 


Beatrice @ London has given a great welcome back to our one and only 
Lillie Beatrice Lillie, who is appearing in Better Late at the Garrick 
: Theatre. Miss Lillie is at her wittiest and scintillating best. 
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How delicately the 
rose’s fallen petals 
echo the memory of 
last night’s ball, with 
its gaiety and beauty. 
And what a fine 
discretion is denoted 
by that golden clasp on 
diaries, of long ago! 
Could there be a nicer 
indication that Beauty’s 
secrets are to be seen 
by one pair of eyes 
alone? 
the keynote, too, of 
successful 


Discretion is 


make - up 


—a fact well known to the many beautiful women who use Pomeroy 


Beauty Products to-day. Pomeroy Beauty Preparations fulfil a cosmetic’s 
proper task — namely, adding the glamour of Art to the grace of Nature, 


BEAUTY 
PREPARATIONS 


London Salon: 174 New Bond Street, W.1. 


SKIN FOOD 


POWDER DATHOS 


BEAUTY MILK 


CLEANSING CREAM 
SAFADA HAND LOTION 


DAY CREAM LIPSTICK. 
Prices from 18/6 to 4f- 
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AS far as the London area is concerned we 
are being showered with the embar- 
‘assment of riches in the way of new plays 
or review. Never did we long more for 
hat extra paper which these many months 
las seemed to be just around the corner. 
A number of these productions are new 
lays of more than average worth which 
‘hould be placed on record. This puts a 
big strain on available space and means that 
jome reviews are delayed. 

In addition to that most brilliant of all 
Ine Ambassadors revues, Sweetest and 
wewest, The Kingmaker, first and very dis- 
imguished play in John Clements’ new 
epertory season at the St. James’s, will be 
eviewed next month. Other reviews held 
yver are Pick-up Givl (Lindsey); Homeward 
he Swallows (Gateway) and The Nineteenth 
fole of Europe (Granville). 

Jack Hylton is to be congratulated on 
Winging that soul-searching play No Room 
* the Inn to the Winter Garden. Readers 
(iii remember that we were deeply im- 
essed when the play was at the Embassy. 
if xether West End audiences can be per- 
aaded to give adequate support is another 
ne-tter, but it is obviously pure cant to 
sist that commercial managements give 
; more serious drama if we fail to appre- 
ate the rare good plays when they come 
sng. It was more than a pity that Our 
pwn, the Thornton Wilder play, failed to 
+ the support it needed at the New 
aeatre. This gently-moving play-without- 
enery had an appeal of its own, and did 
| least demonstrate—and how we need to 
bb it in in these days of power politics— 
at the ordinary folk of America are just 
e the ordinary folk of this country, and 
eak the same language. It will be inter- 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


esting to see if the flowing poetry of Sean 
O’Casey’s Red Roses for Me will fill the 
same theatre. 

The latest Terence Rattigan play The 
Winslow Boy opened at the Lyric on May 
23rd and will be reviewed next month. An 
ambitious Pageant of the People was also 
staged at the Scala for two weeks after May 
18th by the Co-operative Movement with 
some well-known West End stars in the 
cast. And once again the Open-Air Theatre 
in Regents Park has opened—this year with 
As You Like It, with Vivienne Bennett as 
Rosalind and John Byron as Orlando. 
Troilus and Cressida and A | Midsummer 
Night’s Dream will follow: Sonia Dresdel, 
that outstanding dramatic actress, will be 
seen in one of her strongest parts when 
Green Laughter opens at the Comedy about 
June 12th. ? 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet are producing a new 
Giselle before their season ends at Covent 
Garden on June 29th, and Celia Franca’s 
new ballet Khadra was produced by the 
second company at Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
on May 27th. 

Stephen Mitchell, who before the war 
presented The Corn is Green and Little 
Ladyship, and who saw service as a major 
in the Gordon Highlanders in France and 
Germany, is returning to active manage- 
ment with six new plays by leading British 
dramatists. The first Clutterbuck, a new 
comedy by Benn W. Levy, opens at Hull on 
June 24th. : 

From all accounts the Old Vic Company 
received a tremendous welcome in New 
York. We are eagerly awaiting our New 
York Correspondent’s impressions of the 
season. These will be included next noe 
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New Shaws 


“High Time” 
HE Palladium has seldom had such a 
preponderance of comic talent which, 
with the traditional lavish production and 
bevy of glamour girls, has made a show 
without a dull moment.. Tessie O’Shea, Nat 
Jackley (of the rubber neck), Marianne Lin- 
coln, Jimmie Jewel and Ben Warriss are a 
splendid comedy team in a variety of songs 
and sketches. We should perhaps have 
liked to have seen more of those two clever 
dancers, Halama and Konarski, but a bril- 
liant newcomer from America, Gil Johnson, 
very nearly danced everyone off the stage. 
Another American, Bob Bromley, and his 
puppets, was a real attraction. Mammoth 
finale of the first half, called ‘‘ Yukon 
Nights’’ contained something of everything, 
from lumberjacks, a gold rush, and a typi- 
cal Wild West gilt and sequin saloon, 
and finished with the catching tune of 
‘Money is the Root of all Evil ’’—clever 
theme-song of the show. The Skyrockets 
Orchestra was as dynamic as its name im- 


plies. Res: 


“ Better Late ” 


| & spite of skilled hands at the revue game 

like Walter Crisham, Joan Swinstead, 
and Virginia Winter, one found oneself 
longing for the next appearance of Beatrice 


Left. Brian Shaw and Pamela 
May in Frederick Ashton’s new 
ballet, “Symphonic Variations,” 
which is reviewed on page 27. 
(Picture by Baron) 


“High Time” — Palladium, 
April 20th. 

“Better Late’—Garvich, April 
24th. 

| “The Resurrection” and ‘A 

| Phoenix Too Frequent’’— 

Mercury, April 25th. 

“Ballet Négres” — Twentieth 
Century, April 30th. 

“Dutch Family’’—Arts, 

| 1st. 


“Exercise ‘Bowler’ ’—Arts. 


May 


| “Frieda”’—IWestminster, 

| 2nd. 

“In Time to Come’—Kings, 
Hammersmith, May Tth. 


“Can- Can” — Adelphi, May 
8th. 


| “The Thracian 


May 


I Horses”— 
Lyric, Hammersmith, 


May 9th. 


ee 


Lillie, who returns to the West End in a 
show not really worthy to be the setting for 
her unique personality. That she triumphs 
over so much mediocre material is further 
proof of her brilliance. One or two items 
shone through the dullness, notably 
‘“ Frankie and Johnny,’’ a clever dance 
mime by Walter Crisham and Prudence 
Hyman of the well-known song, and ‘‘ For 
Men in Aprons,’’ a most amusing topical 
monologue by George Benson, who other 
wise had far too little to do. Mr. Crisham 
was particularly unfortunate in the ‘‘ Shep- 
herds Hey ’’ number, and his G.I.. ‘* Give 
my Love to London ’”’ song bore no coms 
parison to ‘‘ Parliament Square,”’ his grand 


American soldier number in a_ previous 
revue. . ‘‘ Toast Melba’’ was on  saiex 
ground, 


Beatrice Lillie in a selection of her most 
popular songs, with Norman Hackforth at 
the piano, was irresistible and nearly 
stopped the show. Nor could one forget 
her Cockney dresser—Gladys—in ‘‘ Out of 
This World,’’ or her post-last war leading 
lady in a musical comedy of the nineteen 
twenties, a.most amusing skit which, 
however, seemed to offend the susceptibilt 
ties of some critics who apparently. enjoyed 
their best theatre-going at that time. 


FSi 


“The Resurrection” and 


“A Phenix Too Frequent” 
APPROPRIATELY chosen for Easter 

week, W. B. Yeats’s play of the 
Resurrection is well worth the pointed 
invitation to an audience to collaborate in 
its stage production. A degree of collabora- 
tion is necessary. Guarding the eleven 
apostles in an inner room are a Hebrew and 
a Greek. To them comes another convert, 
a Syrian, with news of the Resurrection. 
He, in turn, is followed by the risen Christ, 
who passes in to the disciples, visible to 
Hebrew, Greek and Syrian, invisible to the 
audience. Can we accept that Christ does 
cross the stage? 
_ Whether the answer be yes ‘or no indivi- 
dually or collectively, all will admit that 
he high standard of production and 
laying brings the best in the theatre 
owards our persuasion. Robert Speaight, 
(Alan Wheatley and Frank Napier give us 
the spirit of Easter, and the author’s com- 
plete sympathy with the central tenet of 
hristianity finds worthy expression. 
| In a very different spirit is Christopher 
fry’s A Phenix Too Frequent. This witty 
aad mordant treatment of the theme of the 
vidow being wooed from her husband’s 
‘omb by a virile soldier has many stage 
yirtues, but not shape. It is too long. 
Pruning of the poet’s words would add to 
fs point. That it does not drag more in 
shis Mercury production is due, first to E. 
Martin Browne’s excellent direction, and 
en to some brilliant playing by the two 
women. Hermione Hannen’s widow is 
wised, discreet, yet warmly human in 
selding to the call of life. Eleanor Sum- 
cerfield has a pleasant sense of humour, 
rd her handling of Doto the maid is very 
«editable. Add Alan Wheatley’s vigorous 
aasculinity, and this incident from the 


cmb is the reverse of solemn and 
pressing. 125 fe) DUS 
‘Ballets Négres” 

HERE is a strange magnetism and 


excitement in the Negro ballets which 
serto Pasuka has introduced to London, 
nd one could wish they were staged in a 
igger theatre and in the West End. The 
ance sequences cannot, of course, be 
adged by the more orthodox Western ideas 
f ballet, and based on primitive native 
ancing, the exotic music is inextricably 
art of the artistic whole. Mr. Pasuka him- 
‘lf is a brilliant dancer, and under his 
have a_ spiritual 


ages 24 and 25 give further impressions of 
‘memorable artistic event. BS. 


Exercise Bowler” 

WHE recently demobilised artists of _the 
- Reunion Theatre Association swept into 
‘he Arts Theatre in grand style, and estab- 


lished their London reputation overnight 
with Exercise Bowler, a strong new play by 
“T, Atkinson.’’ Here is a force to be 
reckoned with in the theatre. This com- 
pany headed by William Fox, Torin 
Thatcher, Martin Bradley, Geoffrey Keen, 
Marjorie Stewart and Mark Dignam brought 
life, fire and enthusiasm to an original play 
which exploited the theatre of ideas and 
held an audience rapt throughout the 
evening. 

The curtain rose on a third-rate long- 
Tunning play with a tired cast expressing 
trite and utterly false sentiments about war. 
Three soldiers leap on to the stage and 
stop the production. They then proceed 
to reproduce the partings from their 
womenfolk, the killing of their first German, 
and the return to Civvy Street to pick up 
the old threads. A good deal of disillusion- 
ment follows, but the play ends on a note 
of hope—the hope that men will learn to 
understand. each other and that it will be 
possible to establish a world without fear, 
distrust or jealousy. Peter Powell’s pro- 
duction is masterly, the countless small 
scenes flowing easily one to another, in 
this admirable cross-section of life under 
war and post-war conditions. 1 eal ( 

This play is running as the second play in a 


double bill at the Arts, with You Won’t Need the 
Halo, which replaced Dutch Family on May 29th. 


“Dutch Family” 


Tus new play at the Arts Theatre, 

translated from the Dutch, does a great 
deal to dispel the general feeling that war 
plays have been somewhat overdone of 
recent years. Certainly the theme, that of 
Jewish persecution by the Nazis and the 
efforts of a family who are members of an 
Underground Movement in Holland, to help 
these sorely-tried people to escape from the 
country, has been the basis of many a play 
and film. Rarely, however, has this subject 
been so movingly and realistically por- 
trayed. 

The cast of twelve succeed admirably in 
bringing to life this simple family, headed 
by a Dutch woman and her Jewish husband, 
and as the tale unfolds we realise only too 
vividly the courage and tragedy, so bravely 
borne, of many such families under the 
Nazi heel. Lilly Kann as the mother gives 
an outstanding performance which, in its 
combination of quiet determination, humour 
and sorrow, is in itself a gem. In _ her 
moments of greatest tragedy, seated at the 
table with all the members of the little 
family, waiting for the hour of her son’s 
execution, and later, carefully putting away 
his sailor-cap (all that is left to her of her 
youngest son), we experience ail the heart- 
ache and fears of many such gallant women 
during the war years. 

In spite of its theme, this is by no means 
a depressing play. We are conscious only 


of indomitable courage and a spirit that 
refuses to be crushed, even in its greatest 


trials. M.W 
“ Krieda” 
HIS play by a new dramatist offers in- 


telligent illustration of a human theme 
arising from life to-day. A British officer 
brings to his home a German girl who 
helped him to escape from internment. 
Their marriage needs the Catholic ceremony 
in England to complete it. Will his family, 
bereaved with casualties in two wars with 
Germany, accept Frieda for herself, apart 
from her nationality? Time works its recon- 
ciliation, up to the point where Frieda’s 
brother, a Nazi fanatic, appears to wreck 
everything. Robert lacks the moral courage 
to withstand the recrudescence of national 
hate, and Frieda’s decision, on the morning 
of the marriage, is ‘‘ Tell the Reverend 
Father we shall not need him to-day.’’ The 
final word in the play is “‘ to-day.’’ What 
of to-morrow 
The author emphasises Frieda as the title 
role, but equal attention centres on Eleanor, 
a single woman of education, who is elected 
a Member of Parliament on a policy of 
hard and unyielding treatment of the Ger- 
man nation. No exceptions—eighty mil- 


lions are one and all alike. Eleanor’s hard- 


MARY STONE 


coming young actress who has made a big impres- 
sion in The Kingmaker at the St. James’s Theatre 
(which play will be reviewed next month). | Miss 
Stone, who will also have an important role in 
Marriage a la Mode, the second play in the _reper- 
toire at the St. James’s, was discovered recently by 
John Clements at nS Intimate Theatre, Palmers 
rreen. 


ness prevails up to the supreme test—shall — 
she recall Frieda from that suicidal visit 
to the river, after hearing Robert disown 
her? She does so—one life can be more” 
impelling than an abstraction of eighty 
millions. 9 
Well constructed, persuasively written, at ~ 
times a rather jerky violence subtracts from 
the play’s calmer but stronger mood. ~ 
Valerie White’s performance of Frieda is 
moving and closely studied—she can convey © 
much in quietness, all the more when 
passion must out. Facing the cool intelli- 
gence of Barbara Couper’s Eleanor, it is 
a stimulating matching of two women 
worthy of their central position in the play. 
Jack Allen has a difficult part in Robert; ~ 
the character as drawn by the author does i 
not invite sympathy, but the actor main- 
tains his essential humanity. Barbara 
Everest and Ursula Howells fill in an 
authentic picture of any average home in 
Southern England. F.J.D. 
“In Time to Come” i 
ANG-RIDDEN and caucusified, how did ~ 
America present’ upon the European 
scene sO uncompromising a figure of ideal- — 
istic singleness of purpose as Woodrow © 
Wilson at the precise moment when ironic” 
destiny required? We know from the his- 
tory of our own time that Wilson’s struggle © 
ended in failure so complete as to lack the 
dignity of tragedy, and when he is so 
vitally presented to us by Lewis Casson, ~ 
we think we are near to understanding why 
he failed. His was the kind of character — 
that goes with pince-nez. Whether he was — 
always an idealist, or whether his idealism — 
was the delayed action of adolescence of 
whether it was an odd effect of American — 
isolationism, he was surrounded by seas of 
abstraction which never permitted him to — 
set foot upon the fearful shores of European — 
materialist diplomacy. How could a poli- 
tician have reached his time of life with — 
so naive a belief in the perfectability of 
international relations? Lewis Casson’s- 
playing compels complete sympathy with 
Wilson but the best scenes are in the second — 
half of the play, at the Conference in Paris 
and at the White House, where the more 
easily dramatised personalities of Clemen-_ 
ceau, Lloyd George, Baron Sonnino and ~ 
Senator Lodge are presented rather better 
than life-like by Leonard Shepherd, Norman ~ 
Shelley, Victor Rietty and Esmond Knight 
respectively. Indeed, to anybody » who 
remembers the cartoons of the period, Nor 
man Shelley’s one appearance is well worth 
the journey to Hammersmith. Not that 
it is comical, save in its astonishing and 
impossible appearance of reality. Basil 
Langton, who also produced, made inter 
esting the comparatively indeterminate 
character of Henry White. Sybil Thorm 
dike, though her lines as Mrs. Wilson were. 
(Continued on page 10) | ‘ e 
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L ES Ballets des Champs-Elysées, who pre- 
sented a 5-weeks season at the Adelphi 
(Theatre in April and May, was the first 
peeign classical ballet company to visit 
England since the beginning of the War, 
ind their work was of especial interest for 
fhis reason. 
| Quite apart from this, however, the com- 
’any has importance. In a sense an attempt 
}o produce ballet in the Diaghileff tradition 
‘f unity, and to break away from some of 
lhe restrictive artistic influences of the Paris 
Ppera, this young company is distin- 
juished by its enthusiasm, its artistic im- 
julse and its genuine sense of creative 


tivity. It also possesses some fine male 
jancers (the women, though technically 
d, are by Russian standards more 


mechanical and lacking in fluency and 
syle) and decorators of the standard of 
lhristian Bérard, designer of the enchant- 
gly beautiful Symphonie Fantastique and 
eventh Symphony for Massine. Its defects 
€ mainly due to its youth: lack of disci- 
iiime as a team, some lack of finesse, and 
fh accent on acrobacy deriving, in its differ- 
ft forms, fromthe Paris Opera and what 
© French themselves’ call the “‘ avant- 
nyde ”’ period of Diaghileff. 

‘The Diaghileff impulse comes mainly 
rough Boris Kochno, artistic director of 
is company and scenarist of several of its 
jets (Cotillon for Balanchine was perhaps 
5 most memorable scenario for Russian 
Niet). Its greatest créative force, how- 
er, is probably Roland Petit, its principal 
oreographer and maitre de ballet; a young 
“ist of amazing maturity for his years 
9 is also an excellent mime and a dancer 
‘the danseur noble tradition of style. 

“he least successful works of this com- 
my are its classical reproductions and 
pre obvious studies in acrobatics. La 
vét, a corrupt version of the Vision Scene 
m The Sleeping Beauty, shows the forced 
inexpressive technique of the dancers 
i its worst: Russian ‘‘ line ’’.and grace of 
vte de bras are entirely absent, and the 
dreography, styled ‘‘ after Petipa,’’ is in 
-t so far after that Petipa is out of sight! 
e€ music also comes from several sources. 
e Lac des Cygnes items were also altered 
exploit the skill in pirouette and entre- 
at of the dancers, and Iréne Skorik’s fine 
.besque will show more to advantage 
Jen this promising young classicist has 
yuired greater flow and _ expression. 
ectre de la Rose was not helped by the 
aemic-looking costume for the Rose, and 
ithalie Philippart, though a good dancer, 
ed to suggest the Spring-like tenderness 
thadolescence. Surely, also, the use of a 
‘iingboard for the opening leap is a cheap 
4 unnecessary device for as fine a dancer 


A REVIEW OF THE{ RECENT LONDON SEASON 


Les Ballets des Champs-Elysées by 


AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


ROLAND PETIT 


as Jean Babilée? L’Oiseau Bleu was the 
best of the classical items and brilliantly 
danced by Babilée and Solange Schwarz, 
who-here added a new gaiety to her metallic 
glitter and speed. 

Babilée’s First Night début in Jeu de 
Cartes was the most memorable item in a 
ballet which is a long-drawn-out and rather 
tedious exploitation of gymnastic tricks of 
technique. Nothing of the drama, here, of 
Ninette de Valois’ superb Checkmate; but 
Stravinsky’s music and Babilée’s Joker, 
combining effortless technique with a 
grotesque mimic power, give the ballet 
moments of quality. Los Caprichos, a ballet 
in the Spanish idiom by Ana Nevada and 
Juanito Garcia, represents the best of the 
choreography not by Petit; with a striking 
night décor by Clavé, and a movingly ex- 
pressive use of castanets by Ana Nevada, 
it has real unity. Garcia, a dwarf, himself 
dances a Goya-esque nightmare figure with 
true Spanish daemonism and as the faith- 
less Toreador Roland Petit displays a fine 
romantic style. 

Of Petit’s own ballets the trite Le 
Déjeuner Sur L’Herbe is the only failure. 
Les Amours de Jupiter, with music by Ibert 
and a beautifully spacious and Olympian last 
Act décor by Jean Hugo, gives to a series 
of erotic episodes of Greek mythology some 
imaginative passages of movement, notably 
in Petit’s extraordinarily interesting Swan 
Dance, with its rippling and bird-like arms; 
but how one longed for the wit of the Lunts 
to lighten the monotony of the underlying 
suggestion! La Fiancée du Diable has also 

(Continued on page 35) 


but few, brought welcome and needed 
human relief to the political theme. 

So many disasters on a bigger scale have 
beset the human race since 1921 that 
Howard Koch’s and John Huston’s play, 
In Time to Come, makes appeal only for its 
biographical interest and it is doubtful if 
Woodrow Wilson had one of those charac- 
ters that stir the imagination of multitudes. 
Lewis Casson’s work in a long and arduous, 
but far from showy, role is most impressive 
and a performance to be remembered. 


H.G.M. 
“Can Can” 


mMue chief charm of this new operette is 

the lovely Offenbach music and. the 
delightful ballets. The costumes too are 
extraordinarily lavish and a miracle of 
-achievement in these still austere days. 
However, even these delightful ingredients 
do not outweigh the paucity of the story, 
and the lack of witty lines, The play is 
set in Paris in 1860, but the sparkle of that 
gay capital is never felt, although Elizabeth 
French, Clifford Mollison (it is a delight to 
have him back again), Leo Franklyn and 
Charles Dorning struggle manfully with the 
leading parts. 

Pauline Grant is to be congratulated on 
her charming ballets and Bernard Grun for 
the excellent arrangement of the Offenbach 
music. FS 


“The Thracian Horses” 7 
HIS most intriguing, slickly-produced 
comedy by Maurice J. Valency is of 
that brand of modern satire dressed in 
ancient garb which may or may not achieve 
the desired result. Such comedies demand 
a rapier-like thrust of wit and Mr. Valency 
has proved himself a most able protagonist. 
Indeed this is yet another play hovering 
in the inner suburbs which is ten times as 
good as many in the West End. 
Sebastian Shaw (who also directed’ the 
play with Murray Macdonald) makes fine 
sport of that classic hero, Heracles, and 
John Justin as Admetus, the weak young 
King, gives suitable contrast. Acid com- 
ments flow from Crito, philosopher, friend 
and physician to Admetus, and once or 
twice it looked as though Geoffrey Dunn. 
imperturbable in this role, might steal the 
show. 


Eileen Herlie is a young actress who will 
achieve big things; her rendering of Alcestis, 
the Queen who longs for fame and glory 
so much that she willingly lays down. her 


to her vanity when she is brought back 
from the nether world by Heracles—this is 
the most ticklish of his classic under 
takings—is veined with subtle humour. 
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FRiot in Rio,” 
Liourful finale. 
Stafford and 
[avis are also 
Producers and 
m Edward 
&£ — presenters 
iis charming 
revue. 


¢ Vike it a lDee 2 


Avlieeiinibe tC: Fie Sis 


'HIS new revue, one of the most pleasing 
London has seen for a long time, is 
ally suited to the charming little Duchess 
patre, which was so long the home of 
record-breaking Blithe Spirit. 
“he show is skilfully produced and the 
Zing and decor most effective. Songs 
sketches are well above the average, 
le the company demonstrates a wealth 
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of talent and a fine team spirit. Max Wall 
and Avril Angers in particular are revealed 
as Tevue artists of the first water and the 
guiding genius of Marianne Davis and Leigh 
Stafford is everywhere apparent. Well- 
known revue writers, Nina Warner Hooke, 
Ronald Jeans and Reginald Purdell are 
responsible for the excellent sketches, and 
the music by Edward Horan and Arthur 
Young is lively and tuneful. 


(Right): ‘That Look in Your Eyes”’ 


Terence Delaney and Grace Draper in the 
duet ‘‘ That Look in Your Eyes.’’ Song 
by Arthur Young and Michael Carr. 


“This Song brings You back to Me”’ 


(Below): 
Diane Gardiner and Leigh Stafford in 
another charming Young-Carr duet and 
dance, in which they figure as a composer 
and the wife who gives him inspiration for 
his music. 
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‘“‘Bucket and f 


Broom | 
Brigade” | 


“Eliza! Hurry) 


and make up the) 


fire in the hali, | 

Why don’t you) 
answer the mo-\ 
ment I call?” )) 
Pat Kildare as) 
the Parlourmaid,} 
Grace Draper 45), 


Cook and Chris-j, 
tine Spencer as) 
Tweenie in at) 
amusing Nina! 
Warner Hooke-} 
Edward Horas fi 


number. 


rhe BirthdayParty” 


arianne Davis and Leigh 
afford as the parents, 
rence Delaney as the 
ethday boy and Max 
nell as the conjuror, in 
b= very funny sketch by 
inald Purdell in which 
orrible little boy an- 
pates all the _ con- 
‘uror’s best tricks. 


'“ Home Sweet 


Home” 

ight) : 
umber 12 is trying to st 
the atom, 
umber 9 is doing the High- 
land Fling : 

Flat 44 they’re tearing 
up the floor 

search of an unexploded 


thing!’ 


il Angers sings of the 

bulations of life in a 

adon block of flats in 

brilliant comedy song 

Sid Colin and Steve 

‘e) which nearly stops 
the show. 
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“Watch the 
Birdie’’—Ballet 


Two delightful me 
ments from the amus- 
ing ballet “‘Watch the 
Birdie’’ (music by Ed- 
ward Horan) with Max 
Wall as tl photo- 
grapher and Christine 
Spencer and Terense 
Delaney as the Newly 
Weds. 
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‘*The Unusual Pianist” 
(Above): 

Max Wall in his funniest 
number. (Left) Arthur Rigby 
introduces Mr. Solomon 
(Max Wall), the unusual 
pianist, and (Right) Mr. 
Solomon has a spot of bother 

with the piano. 


“The Russian Number 


Avril Angers in the spirited 
finale to the first half—amn 
Animated Cartoon with full 
by Nina Warner 

Edward Horan. 


:cr Purple Past— 
'**The Saga of Sadie”’ 


ove): Diane Gardiner as 
, the central figure in 
2ga of a girl who took 
wrong turning and came 
a sticky finish. This 
rractive Frank Eyton- 
Wward Horan number is 
ag by Marianne Davis. 
ght) Terence Delaney 
Sailor and Diane Gs 
@er as Sadie in another 
scene from “‘ Sadie.’’ 


(ou’re not the Fellow 


for Me”’ 
b ght) : 


ril Angers and Terence 
taney in a lively and 


lusing duet and dance. 
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“Timeafter Time 
(Left): 


Leigh Stafford and 
Christine Spencer 
dance to the lovely 
melody of Edward 
Horan’s hit tune 
“Time. After Timex® 


“Riot]in Rio” 
(Below) 2 


The sparkling finale 
of the revue, showing, 
Lto R: Grace Draper, 
iris Tully, Diane Gar- 
diner, Terence Dela- 
ney, Leigh Stafford, 
-at Kildare, Christine 
Spencer and Elizabeth 
Deane. 


MAX WALL AVRIL ANGERS 


The Stars of “ ita Date” 


DAVIS 


ortraits by Angus McBean 


The House that Jack would Build 


op ACK Hulbert practises what he preaches. 

Within living memory the screen has 
progressed from magic lantern slides to 
talking films in full colour. If the theatre 
hopes to keep pace with such rapid evolu- 
tion it must encourage innovation. Such 
is the Hulbert theory, and Under the Coun- 
ter and Here Come the Boys, two shows 
produced by him within the last year, are 
vivid illustrations of this doctrine. 

Under the Counter is a new type of play, 
neither straight nor musical, but “‘a comedy 
with music ’’; Here Come the Boys brings 
to London the new Delicolor lighting system 
likely to make theatrical history. Jack 
- Hulbert is responsible for both these inno- 
vations, which are not just novelties, but 
milestones in the development of entertain- 
ment. In his heart of hearts Jack would 
prefer to be remembered as the man with a 
mind which helped to re-shape the show 
business, rather than the comedian with a 
smile that made millions feel happy. 


JACK HULBERT 


Jack believes that the public appreciates 
a new form of entertainment as long as 
it is fundamentally right. That is why he 
had no hesitation in presenting Under the 
Counter as an ideal vehicle for Cicely Court- 
neidge. Logically sound, it is a stage repro- 
duction, with certain exaggerations, of life 
in their own Mayfair home. When Cicely 
decides to get a show together to entertain 
troops in North Africa or Italy, life in the 
Hulbert home is very much like the nightly 
activity on the stage of the Phoenix 
Theatre. Artists are interviewed; the tele- 
phone never ceases ringing; and furniture 


by ERIC JOHNS — 


is swept into a corner to enable Cicely to 
rehearse her routines with the girls. 

Last year this custom suggested a new — 
angle to Jack when he was looking for a 
new show for Cicely. Arthur Macrae pro- 
vided a straight light comedy, with an ~ 
actress as the leading character. Thus musi- 
cal numbers occurred quite naturally in the _ 
course of the action and brought a touch of : 
realism to the plot. A new form of enter- 
tainment took the stage. It might quite 
easily become a vogue. Beatrice Lillie, 
Dorothy Dickson and Binnie Hale are but 
three actresses whuse names leap to mind 
as ideal artists for star roles in ‘‘ comedies 
with music.’’ 

The scenery at the Phoenix is a delightful 
novelty. Each of the three acts presents 
the same room from a different angle, but 
the idea presents difficulties as well as 
novelty. Imagine a settee in the first act 
facing the audience in the centre of the 
stage. When the curtain rises in the second 
act that same piece of furniture is facing 
the wings, end-on to the audience; and in 
the third act it is set with its back to 
the footlights, so that an artist sitting in 
it faces the back-cloth, with only the back 
of her head visible from the auditorium. 
Jack overcame the problem by using divans, 
so that artists were not masked and were 
able to face the audience quite naturally. 
The furniture for the play caused a few ~ 
sleepless nights, but Jack translated his — 
imaginative conception into reality with 
complete success. Remarks passed in the © 
audience during any interval prove his 
efforts have not been unappreciated. ¢ 

Innovation is not so easily introduced — 
into every aspect of entertainment. Jack ~ 
still believes the ideal plot is Boy meets 
Girl, as it has been’from the earliest days 
of story-telling in any form. The inevitable — 
lovers’ quarrel ensues; a rival crops up, and — 
finally reconciliation follows, enabling hero — 
and heroine to live happily ever after. The | 
public like this story. Though authors have — 
taken daring liberties with it from time to ~ 
time, the masses prefer the original version, — 
no matter how it happens to be dressed, and 
they like to see the boy get the girl in 
the end. 

The rebuilding of London fascinates us 
all. Social history is changing before our | 
eyes, as Mayfair mansions are torn down — 
and vast blocks of flats erected in their — 
stead. Naturally Jack wonders what will | 
happen to the sites of the bombed-out — 
Shaftesbury and Queen’s Theatres, and to | 
the Shot Tower site over the river where 
the proposed National Theatre may even- — 
tually take shape. He hopes that before 
new theatres are built architects will go 
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(Continued on page 27) 
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AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENT 
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MAWBY 
GREEN 


Betty Garrett and L-R: Alan Manson 
Chandler Cowles, George Hall and 
Harry Clark in a scene from Call Me 
Mister, the new ex-G.I. musical revue. 


es 


Tus has been the season for musicals. 

Anyone who could raise anywhere 
between $150,000 and $350,000 took the 
plunge. And the majority have been left 
to wonder why they didn’t invest their 
money in something safe—like the stock 
market. 

A pair of lucky producers are screen actor 
Melvyn Douglas and _ theatrical lawyer 
Herman Levin, who are all set to reap the 
rewards that come with a Broadway smash 
hit. Their personal coin-catcher is the ex- 
GI musical revue, Call Me Mister, with 
music and lyrics by Harold Rome, sketches 
by Arnold Auerbach, and featuring Betty 
Garrett. It is also the freshest and funniest 
frolic about the army seen hereabouts since 
the universally acclaimed This is the Army. 

Practically picking up where Irving Berlin 
left off, the now ex-servicemen and women, 
who entertained the fighting forces, have 
brought their youth and exuberance back to 
the U.S.A. and the “‘ problems ”’ that face 
a newly-made civilian. In various moods, 
the emphasis being on the satirical and sen- 
timental, there are sketches in Call Me 
Mistery that revel in revenge at the army 
red tape, that kick around the housing 
shortage, etc., and a crazy caricature on 
the returning GI who becomes the innocent 
victim of his family, who have read too 
many magazine articles on how to treat the 
returning veteran. The songs, too, follow in 
the same mood, like ‘‘ His Old Man,’’ tell- 
ing of a sailor who sees his son for the first 


” 
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time; 
the woes of a waitress, 
that the army has pulled out, and a grand 
choral number in a crowded pullman called 


‘“ Surplus Blues,’’ a gay little song of 


left dateless now 


““Going Home Train,’’ etc. The dances; 
both ballet and tap, take in the corner drug- 
store, and a tnp to a department store 
where the GIs dance their way out of uni- 
form into the free and easy lines of civvies 
to the tune of “‘ Call Me Mister.’’ 

But there are two superlative numbers 
that outshine anything else in the whole 
revue: a devastating take-off on Holly- 
wood’s conception of the Army Air Corps, 
in which the field has a swimming pool, a 
bar bubbling with champagne, scantily clad 
cigarette girls and officers dripping with the 
Noel Coward drawl, plus an enlisted man 
from Brooklyn who really isn’t ‘‘Air Corps” 
but who must be there, for Hollywood in- 
sists there be a Brooklyn man in every 
crew; and the saucy song ‘‘ South America, 
Take it Away,’’ in which Betty Garrett 
as a dance hostess expresses her disgust with 
the samba, conga, rhumba and all South 
American rhythms which make her throw 
her tired chassis out of joint. If Miss 
Garrett had no other song but this, she 
would have become the town’s newest sen- 
sation but she is also very pleasantly and 


prominently spotted throughout the show, 


and star billing is close upon her. 
The leading comic is Jules Munshin, and 
except for an unfunny bit in which he gives 
(Continued on page 30) 
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PLAYERS THEATRE 


““The Cave and the 
arden” 


@ This delightful costume fantasy, 
a first play by Ormerod Greenwood, 
was chosen by The Players Theatre 
(of “Late Joy fame) for their first 
post-war production, and has just 
nished short and successful season. 
Boccacio, Chaucer and a modern 

jplaywright all claim a hand in the 
right 


Frederick 

Sennett as Chaucer and Joan Stern- 
le Bennett as the author’s wife, 
as they sit on the side of the stage 
and discuss the progress of the story, 
KRfter each of the fourteen scenes. 


Pictures by Green Park Stua 


e): Raymond 
well s Thomas 
Julia Lang as 
vy Jane (Above, 


Lf Raymond 
, Sheila 
hell, Charlotte 
j}mead, Daphne 
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(Above) BERTO PASUKA, director and choreogra rr, as the fanatical religious in De Prophet, the most 

moving ballet in the repertoire. Below left: The prophet, who is later thrown into prison a lunatic, 

heals a blind man amid the religious fervour of his followers. Below right: A ne from Aggrey, a clever | 
harmony on a keyboard, 


work based on shing of a famous negro philosopher, and shewing that lik 
nd black ra 


world harmony can only be achieved by the interplay of the white 


Ballets Néegres 


@ The advent of negro ballet at the 
Century Theatre, Notting Hill, was a 
new experience for London, and the 
success of this new venture was 
quickly apparent. There are four 
ballets in the repertoire, and Berto 
Pasuka, to whose inspiration the 
Company owes its. origin, has 
achieved a big personal triumph, par- 
ticularly in his major work, De 
Prophet. 


Above: The orchestra, 

) wutstanding feature of 

he Compan) whose 

usic provides a 

-zangely exciting ex- 

rience for Western 
ears. 


PICTURES 
BY 


ANGU 
McBE: 


) Right : Colourful scene 
}irom the gay ballet 
Nfarket Day, which 
}tives a glimpse of life 
a West African 

pla fre- 


A scene from They Came, which portr the effect 

of the white man’s penetration of Darkest Afr 

and the grim struggle of Christianity with 
native religions. 
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“Revudeville” 
AT THE WINDMILL 


@ These quick-fire action pictures give an 
idea of the gay shows which still grace 
the boards of the Windmill (We never 
closed) Theatre. London will not quickly 
forget the wartime record of this little 
theatre under the guidance of the late 
Mrs. Laura Henderson, when raids and 
bombing notwithstanding, the show never 
stopped On the right is Joan Jay, 
charming soubrette, who first joined the 
Windmill in the chorus in February 1938. 
She played throughout the blitz until she 
herself was badly injured when a bomb 
fell at the back of thé treatre. She was 
detained in hospital for nearly four 
months. She is now one of the leading 
attractions at ie ~Windmill 

Vivian Van Damm’'s Revudeville No, 194 
opened on May 20th with Gus Chevalier, 
Kric Woodburn, Reg O’List, the Singing 
Guitarist (just demobbed after five years 
in the Army) and a newcomer in Jimmy 
Ndwards. The exotic dancer Joan Rock 
is included and, of course, The Windmill 
Girls, a number of whom, incidentally, 
have been selected to appear in the first 
television programme. 


(Pictures by Alpha Studios) 
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_ ©The House that Jack would Build’? (Cont.) 


ducers who will have to earn their living 
in them. It is comparatively easy for an 
experienced architect to produce an elegant 
auditorium; but unless he has some idea of 
back-stage working requirements he can 
hardly be expected to allow adequate space 
for the easy running of a show. 

Jack thinks the stage should be built first 
and infinite thought given to lighting instal- 
lations. Straight plays can be fairly easily 
presented with lighting systems existing in 
West-End theatres, but musical productions 
| call for more elaborate treatment. Many 
theatres have powerful spotlights attached 
to the front of the dress circle, in an 
attempt to bring equipment up to date. 

This lighting system has its drawbacks. 
When a beam, so placed, is trained on an 
artist it casts a long shadow, often long 
enough to fall on the back-cloth. When a 
theatre is being constructed an elaborate 
lighting system should be installed in the 
auditorium roof, similar to the one used 
in the dome of the London Hippodrome. 
| The light then falls on the artist at an 
almost perpendicular angle, casting the 
smallest possible shadow on the stage. 
| There is no question of such an oblique 
/beam disfiguring the back-cloth with 
_ shadows. 

__ The size of theatres is a question to be 
_considered. Jack cited the Saville as being 

about the smallest possible for musical 

shows, and the Apollo as ideal for straight 
_plays. The seating capacity of the Saville 
-is 1,250 and the Apollo 893. Musical pro- 
‘ ductions cost so much more to stage these 
\ days with the increased cost of labour that 
- they demand a bigger theatre in order to 
| pay their way. A lavishly staged operetta, 
) with large cast, orchestra and back-stage 
« ataff has to take as much as £2,000 a week 
| before the management starts to make a 
penny profit... It can only hope to pay its 
| way in a large theatre. 

It astounds Jack to think that scenery 
has made such little progress in the theatre. 
/ At the end of an act the curtain falls and 
men in shirt-sleeves run around with 
painted canvas flats, much as they did in 
the days of Mrs. Siddons and David 
Garrick. It is time something was done 
about it, in this age of portable harbours 
and amphibious tanks. Brains which con- 
ceived miracles that helped us to win the 
‘war should be invited to improve the 
theatre. It is time serious steps were taken 
‘to perfect projected scenery, so that realistic 
back-cloths could be changed as quickly as 
|a magic lantern slide, and each theatre, like 
Hieach cinema, would only need one perma- 
Yynent back-cloth to receive the image, 
Viinstead of a different one for each scene. 
Touring the most elaborate productions 
would become a comparatively simple 
“ymatter under such conditions. Jack hardly 
expects to see it happen in his lifetime, but 
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he is doing his best to get the wheels in 
motion, and when it comes to pass it will 
be in no small measure due to his present 
artistic dissatisfaction. 

The Bancrofts brought realism into the 
theatre at the old Prince of Wales in the 
Sixties by using real furniture instead of 
painted backcloths, and by introducing 
workable doors and windows. They were 
pioneers, and so are the Hulberts. In forty 
years’ time, when producers are benefiting 
from the sweat and toil so recently ex- 
pended upon Under the Counter and Here 
Come the Boys, they will be thankful that 
apart from being a comedian with an infec- 
tious smile, Jack Hulbert was a pioneer 
with infinite vision. 


SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


“ Symphonic Variations” 


& YMPHONIC Variations, produced at 

Covent Garden on April 24th, is Ash- 
ton’s first ballet since his release from the 
Forces. A purely abstract study in classical 
dance technique, composed to César 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations for piano 
and orchestra, it follows along the same 
lines as Massine’s Choreartium in paralleling 
“absolute ’’ dance and “‘ absolute ’’ music. 
Ashton’s work, designed for six dancers: 
without corps de ballet, is, however, far 
simpler in construction and although, unlike 
his Dante Sonata and The Wanderer, it 
adds nothing emotionally to the music it 
has great sensitivity of rhythm and 
phrasing and a serene beauty of invention. 
The difficulties, although considerable, are 
never allowed to obtrude and the dance 
flows beside the music in a crystal stream 
of unbroken movement. ; 

The dancers contribute to this deceptive 
appearance of ease and the three ballerinas, 
Margot Fonteyn, Moira Shearer and Pamela 
May, are enchantingly matched. Fonteyn 
in particular retains her radiance and resili- 
ence of pointwork to the end, and Brian 
Shaw, dancing a noble and eloquent solo, 
stands out in virility and grace. This 17- 
year-old dancer has, like Henry Danton, 
a fluid classical ‘‘ line ’’; he now needs more 
mobility of expression. Michael Somes” 
technical limitations, partly the result of a 
knee injury and war service, tend to weaken 
English male choreography but his partner- 
ing and musicality are here notable. Per- 
haps the most poetic element in the ballet 
is Sophie Fedorovitch’s white and green 
decoration, which reveals every line and 
curve of the dance with a limpid clarity. 
Why this artist has never been asked to 
design a classical ballet for Sadler’s Wells 
is a mystery of ballet organisation. Angus 
Morrison and the orchestra under Constant 
Lambert played with fine musicianship and 
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Douglas Emery, indefatigable producer and leading 
actor, in a scene from Candida with Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry as guest artist. 


Mm HE Oldham Repertory Theatre is now 

in the ninth year of continuous run 
and is the only professionally run ‘‘Club’’ 
theatre outside London. There are over ten 
thousand members who pay half-a-crown a 
year and one-and-nine pence each week for 
the variety of excellent plays put before 
them. 

The front of the house staff and manage- 
ment is entirely voluntary and consists of a 
Committee of local people elected by the 
members and a group of young enthusiastic 
women who attend to such matters as 
selling programmes and coffee and tea in 
the intervals. 

Back-stage the staff is paid and fully 
professional, accomplished since the arrival 
of Douglas Emery in 1940. Before this 
there had been half-a-dozen producers, but 
none stayed the course of gruelling work of 
once-weekly repertory as well as he. He is 
still going strong and this year will com- 
plete, in November, his sixth year with the 
company. 

Though much of the success of the 
Theatre is due to him, his work was greatly 
aided by the arrival of a new Treasurer, 
Eric Landless-Turner, in 1942, Mr, Turner 
is a man who combines great business 
acumen with a tremendous energy and love 
of the theatre. The two work well together 


and ensure the future of the Oldham 
Repertory Theatre whilst they hold the 
reins. 
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Numerous star’’ guest-artists have 
played at the Coliseum, Oldham, one of 
the oldest buildings in the town, with a 
theatrical tradition behind it. Phyllis Neil- 
son-Terry played in.Candida and The Case 
of the Frightened Lady; Mary Morris in The 
Sulky Fire and Lottie Dundass; Percy Mar- 
mont in. The Cathedral; Jean Forbes- 
Robertson in Berkeley Square and The Long 
Mirror; Frederick Walk in Othello; and 
Robert Newton came for the first produc- 


Repertory at Oldham 


THE STORY OF A FINE 
ACHIEVEMENT 


tion of Walter Greenwood’s So Brief the 
Spring. 

Several new plays have been produced 
there including another by the author of 
Love on the Dole, a play which met with 
great success in London with Robert Donat 


-and is now on tour—The Cure for Love. 


Others were Three in a Room by Antonia 
White; Tudor Twilight, a play about Sir 
Thomas More by Joseph Wnght; and Qutet 
in the Forest by Vernon Sylvaine. 

Whilst the theatre has to present many 
commercial plays it exists to produce as 
many of the classics as possible together 
with outstanding material which the profit- 
making theatres fight shy of producing. 
The list of authors includes Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Sheridan, Tchekov, Turgenev, Afino- 
genev, Molnar, Bridie and Ibsen, all of 
whom can be assured of an audience at 
Oldham. 

Two years’ ago a _ high-light in the 
theatre’s progress was a production of The 
Merchant of Ventce with a permanent set 
and apron, presented as nearly as practic- 
able to the manner of Shakespeare’s own 
day. Recently The Tempest and Othello 
proved very successful. 

Players come and go, of course, but most 
of the personnel back-stage have left to do 
good work elsewhere and Often in new 
productions in London. Douglas Emery, 
himself, has served the theatre longest and 
close behind him come Maurice Hansard, a 
gifted actor to whom no part comes amiss, 
and Janete Cameron, who is an established 
favourite’as well. 

Recently several ex-players were appear- 
ing in London at the same time—Dora 
Bry an in Stage-Door; Edna Morris in Spring 
1600; Wynne Clarke in The Rivals and 
Penelope Bartley with the Bernard Miles 
Repertory at the Scala. 

Mr. Turner, the Treasurer, introduced| 
soon after his arrival a Building Fund 
which has grown into a matter of several 
thousand pounds and increases daily. When 
permission is obtained it.is the object of 
the Committee to erect a building worthy 
of the standard of plays maintained. Old- 
ham—and Lancashire—should be proud 
that it has proved that the people can run 
a real ‘‘ People’s Theatre ’’ without any 
Government grant or Civic assistance. If 
what Oldham has done could be copied by 
other provincial towns the real live drama 
of a country with a great dramatic tradition 
would be sure of survival amid the conflict- 
ing competition of films, radio, television 
and the like. All honour to Oldham and 
the men who steer its own theatre! 


(See pictures on page facing) 
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Jean Forbes-Robertson, guest artist, in a scene from The Man with a Load of 
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dham’s S s, by Alfred Neumann, which like the pictures above gives 
an idea of the high standard of costume and decor. 


ictures by Ernest Haslam, Oldham) 


Echoes from Broadway (continued) 


his impression of Maurice Evans separated 
from Hamlet and reduced to the status of a 
train announcer (we believe we saw Regi- 
nald Gardiner do this much better some 
years ago, when John Gielgud was the bait), 
‘proves to be resourceful and _ energetic. 
Those movie offers have reputedly besieged 
him and England will eventually see him 
on celluloid. “ The funny cartoon-like set- 
tings are by Lester Polakov; the simple 
‘costumes by Grace Houston and Robert H. 
Gordon, the director, has paced the pro- 
duction well; keeping it fresh and brisk. 
One for the Money and Two for the Show 
were two intimate and pseudo-sophisticated 
revues produced several years ago, whose 
sketches and lyrics were written by Nancy 
Hamilton and whose music was composed 
by Morgan Lewis. We recall these revues 
had sumptuous settings, we believe by 
Raoul Pene du Bois, and little else to 
recommend them. But settings and cos- 
tumes alone have yet to put a show over, 
and these revues had limited runs supported 
mainly by the carriage trade. The third 
in this series, Three to Make Ready, has 
recently arrived and the producers this 
time, Stanley Gilkey and Barbara Payne, 
have saved the day by getting a personality 
with mass audience appeal to star, Ray 


Bolger. Without this lean, dancing 
comedian, Three to Make Ready would in- 
deed be a dismal debacle. Wi 


ith him, it 
has become a hit show. : 

Mr. Bolger has a wonderful time wearing 
himself out, going from sketch to dance to 
his dressing room—for one number—to 
sketch to dance, etc., all night. And his 
audience loves to see him sweat it out and 
applauds vociferously to show its appreci- 
ation. 

Miss Hamilton’s one good contribution 
to the evening is a sketch she salvaged 
from One for the Money called ‘‘ The Story 
of the -Opera,’’ in which Brenda Forbes, 
the featured comedienne, tries to explain 
‘ the Wagnerian operas to a friend in a res- 
taurant with the Siegfrieds, Sigmunds and 
Sieglindes (for correct spellings see Audrey 
Wilkinson) getting a wonderful, witty. toss- 
ing around, but the new sketches are gener- 
ally witless and the songs are of a type 
ee inspire conversation with your neigh- 

our. 


For their first act curtain, the authors 
bravely attempted to  satirise Richard 
Rogers’ and Oscar Hammerstein’s, Okla- 
homa and Carousel by applying the masters’ 
formula to Theodore Dreiser's An American 
Tragedy, with Ray Bolger playing Clyde 
Griffiths. But the idea proved to be fun- 
nier than the execution and those in the 
audience who saw neither Cavousel nov 
Oklahoma couldn't wait for Mr. Bolger to 


4 


inimitable scarecrow dance from The Wizara 
Of OZ. 

The big musical event of the year was 
the late Jerome Kern-Oscar Hammerstein 
revival of their classic Showboat. This is 
America’s best-loved musical and the names 
connected with the original production are 
cherished—almost fiercely—by all theatre- 
goers. So, for weeks before the play went 
into rehearsal, everybody was on 
who would play Captain Andy, Julie, Mag 
nolia, Joe, and whether they could possibl 
be as good as the original cast. Mean 
while, the producers, very business-like 
went about rounding up the best performer: 
available for the roles. And the result i 
a very satisfactory troupe that is endearing 
itself to a new generation that is seein 
Show Boat on the stage for the first time 

Jan Clayton left the lead in Carousel tc 
play Magnolia (the part created by Norme 
Terris), a little show boat actress whe 


-becomes a great Broadway star—and she 


‘Morgan.’’ 


get down to their. level again and do his . 
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is wistful, gay and appealing. Kenneth 
Spencer playing Joe (originally done by 
Jules Bledsoe here’ and Paul Robeson it 
London) has done the seemingly impossible 
and makes the over-played and radio. 
butchered ‘‘ Ol’ Man River’’ sound like 
it is being sung for the first time anywhere 
It is a tremendously stirring rendition! 
Charles Winninger’s beloved Captain Andy 
is in the capable hands of Ralph Dumke 
and Charles Fredericks is an ideal choice 
for the river gambler, Gaylord Ravenal 
The most difficult role to fill, however, was 
Julie, for perhaps no performer has eve} 
been more closely associated with a role 
and a song than the late Helen Morgar 
has been to Julie and “‘ Bill’’ and ‘‘ Can” 
Help Lovin’ Dat Man.”’ Julie is a one-mar 
woman who gets kicked about in the bes’ 
torch song tradition and ends up going Of 
longer and longer binges. What made Mis: 
Morgan’s betrayal so memorable was tht 
child-like bewilderment she brought 
Julie’s plight, which somehow made hei 
hurt seem twice as poignant as any ordina 
torch singer’s. Daring to step into this a 
was Carol Bruce, and she comes off fine fo: 
she doesn’t imitate but plays and sings thi 
role in her own excellent sultry style. Anc 
nigel as she unsteadily climbs atop © 
the piano to sing “‘ Bill’’ she must fee 
the electric current that runs through tht 
audience as they whisper huskily, ‘‘ Helet 
= 
The production is an extravagant ome 
with many Howard Bay settings and liter 
ally hundreds of costumes by Lucinda Bal 
lard, which the cast and chorus get int 
on the slightest provocation. In tf 
attempt to out-Ziegfeld Ziegfeld (the origi 
nal producer, of Show Boat) the slogai 
seems to be: “* Don’t use one costume whet 
two will do.’’ There have also been com 
(Continued on page 32) 
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(Left) : 

A delightfully in- 
formal study of 
the inimitable 
Beatrice Lillie. 


Mau’ ITH the possible exception of the 
Lunts, Beatrice Lillie is about the 
bnly artist who is idolised in London and 
‘ew York with equal intensity. As she 
is essentially. a comic genius, it is all the 
pmore phenomenal, since British and Ameri- 
Han ideas of humour differ so vastly. Ameri- 
ban comedians such as Joe Cook and the 
i\iarx Brothers failed to repeat their Broad- 
jway triumphs in London, and almost every 
heason brings a wise-cracking comedy which 
van twelve months over there and only 
) few nights over here. ; 

Is Beatrice Lillie a different artist on 
Groadway? Does she adapt her style to 
nuit American taste, so that her work over 
here is different from her work over here? 
é=cording to Miss Lillie, the reply is NO— 
ud so emphatically NO that I gather she 
would refuse to change her style, even at a 
»»mmand performance for the Emperor of 
kk Syssinia. 

After she had established herself as one 
* the joys of sophisticated revue in the 
Wineteen-[wenties, André Charlot decided 
x. take her over to Broadway, where she 
“aS presented by the great Archibald 
elwyn. They all gathered at the Times 
quare Theatre for discussion, and Miss 
willie sang one of her typical songs which 
ad been a great hit in London. As soon 
s she had finished Selwyn said, ‘‘ That 
“ill have to come out. They won’t like 
=" ““In that case,’’ replied Miss Lillie, 
they won’t like me.’’ She insisted on 
staining the number in the programme. It 
has a perfect expression of her subtle artis- 


Whispers from t 


he Wings 


try. She was ready to stand or fall by it, 
and history has proved she was right. 


Perhaps the secret of Beatrice Lillie’s 
equal success in both capitals is her 
honesty. She only sings songs she really 
likes, and she never half-heartedly puts in 
a doubtful number on the chance that it 
will appeal to a particular audience. Unless 
she has complete faith in a sketch or song 
she leaves it severely alone. 


Miss Lillie roughed it on this side of 
the Atlantic during the worst of the war 
years, and gave her services freely to the 
troops. The authorities. advised her to 
change her intimate satirical style, fearing 
it would be above the heads of the boys. 
She gave them the same reply that she gave 
Archie Selwyn years ago. She sang the 
same type of songs in the same inimitable 
manner, and the men took her to their 
hearts. Furthermore, when the Americans 
came over she entertained them with the 
same programmes, and they enjoyed them 
just.as much as our own lads. 

Three delightful moments of Better Late 
have already been performed by Miss Lillie 
on Broadway—the superstitious dresser, 
Triplets, and the “‘Tom Jones’’ waltz song. 
Her comedy seems completely spontaneous, 
with no suggestion of having been re- 
hearsed. She is a clown with a rare gift 
of satire, expressed by masterly gesture in 
miniature. Even a deaf person would enjoy 
the manner in which she puts over the 
“Tom Jones’’ waltz, and the subsequent 
race with the flunkey to grab the gilt chair 
on which she has left her wrap. 


Like Grock and Charles Chaplin, Beatrice 
Lillie has discovered the simplest and most 
effective method of making us smile. It is 
senseless to dress up in the hideous fashions 
of the Nineteen-Twenties unless you know 
how to guy them, and guy them with taste. 
When Bea Lillie comes on to the stage she 
knows how to walk, how to talk and how 
to make us laugh; and we know that only 
an artist with a wide knowledge of the 
world and a deeper knowledge of stage tech- 
nique can pack a theatre in any English- 
speaking town and be fully appreciated 
without changing a line or a gesture to suit 
local taste. 
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YWORAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
nclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
IPRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, DANCING, ETC., 
ay be taken separately at moderate fees. 


Special Coaching in Public Speaking. The School 
eremains open in the evening. . 
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Echoes from Broadway (Continued) 
cessions to the dance mania with the book 
being shortened to allow for about thirty 
minutes of exciting Helen Tamiris routines 
headed by the brilliant Negro dancer Pearl 
Primus. And Jerome Kern wrote his last 
song for Jan Clayton called ‘‘ Nobody Else 
But Me.’’ All in all Show Boat is the most 
theatrical evening of the season and the 
best sentimental purge Broadway has had 
in years. 

etty Comden and Adolph Green, who 
had the critics divided on their last season 
success, On the Town, are in the same 
position this year with their latest effort, 
Billion Dollar Baby, again produced by 
Paul Feigay and Oliver Smith. 

Taking for the background of their musi- 
cal play the Jazz Age, the terrific twenties, 
which saw the rise of bathtub gin, flappers, 
mobsters, dance marathons, speakeasies, 
flagpole sitters, Valentino and F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Miss Comden and Mr. Green have 
a wide canvas for humour, satire and even 
nostalgia. They tell of Maribelle Jones, the 
runner-up for the title of Miss America at 
the annual Atlantic City beauty contest, 
and how she goes from man to man until 
she marries a billionaire on the day of the 
‘great stock market:crash. The satire in 
this lurid tale is not always as pointed as 
it could be but the sagging spots are suc- 
cessfully covered up by George Abbott’s 
furious direction and the sharp, nimble wit 
of Jerome Robbins, who did the choreo- 
graphy and staged the musical numbers. 
His version of the Charleston and a gang- 
ster’s funeral are exceptionally clever and 
the first act curtain, which is a take-off 
of the musicals of the period, the Follies, 

" Vanities, Scandals, etc., this time called the 
Jollities, in which the chorus girls parade 
in the most dreadful short, beaded costumes 
and sing in their nasal worst ‘‘ A Lovely 
Girl is Just Like a Lovely Bird,’’ is the 
funniest individual number to be seen on 
Broadway. 

Featured in the spirited cast are Joan 
McCracken as Maribelle Jones and Mitzi 
Green as Georgie Motley, a Texas Guinan 
character, and they are vigorously alive and 
talented. 

Another musical which received divided 
notices but which seems to be faring well 
at the box-office is the all-Negro St. Louis 
Woman, written by Arna Bontemps and the 
late Countee Cullen to the music of Harold 
Arlen and lyrics of Johnny Mercer. The 
heavy-handed triangle of a beautiful shady 
lady (Ruby Hill), a jockey (Harold Nicho- 
las) and a saloon keeper (Rex Ingram) takes 
place in the St. Louis of 1898, a colourful 
and haunting period as seen through the 
eyes of designer Lemuel Ayers, is lightened 
by a bright new singing comedienne, Pearl 
Bailey, a lady with fluttery, expressive 
Zasu Pitts hands, a wide-eyed dead pan and 


a gift for making every lyric sound much 
funnier than it could possibly be. Her 
singing of ‘‘ Legalise My Name’’ and “ 
Woman’s Prerogative ’’ is one of the high 
lights of the musical season. oh 
Are You With It?, produced by Richard 
Kollmar and James W. Gardiner, is the 
most conventional of the musicals, being oi 
the rowdy, vaudeville, tap-dancing schoo! 
as it goes about telling of the meek insur 
ance clerk who makes his first. mistake, 
goes out for a drink and ends up with 2 
carnival. The performers, who include Joar 
Roberts, Johnny Downs and Lew Parker, 
strive hard to keep things bright and gay 
and the show is having a moderate success. 
* * cal 


John C. Wilson, with a large chunk ©: 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer backing, producec 
The Day Before Spring, with cinema’s Irene 
Manning in one of the featured roles. As 
Katherine Townsend, she returns with hei 
husband (John Archer) to Harrison College 
to attend the tenth reunion of her class 
There she meets an old flame (Bill Johnson) 
the man she almost married, and now @ 
successful novelist to poot. How she almost 
runs off with the novelist for the secone¢ 
time but winds up happily with her hus 
band is the play’s slim theme. And it was 
this slimness, not only in book, but if 
songs and dances, which kept the shoy 
from success. Metro, however, will ty 
again and put it on the screen with Irene 
Dunne in the leading role. 

The completely disastrous wrecks in 
cluded Nellie Bly, with William Gaxtor 
and Victor Moore co-starred and said t 
be their farewell performance as a team 
The Duchess Misbehaves, a foul burlesque 
on the artist Goya, and The Girl from Nan 
tucket. Those musicals that refused to face 
the Broadway barrage of adjectives and 
closed on the road included.Spring in Brazil 
which starred Milton Berle and reputedly 
dropped over $300,000, Shootin’ Star, thi 
saga of Billy the Kid, and The Passin; 
Show. Having trouble on the road at thi 
writing is Windy City, with a book by 
Philip Yordan, author of the very success 
ful Anna Lucasta, and the Orson Welles 
Cole Porter Around the World, based of 
the Jules Verne story. However, all is no 
black: Magnificent reports have drifted i1 
about Annie Get Your Gun, which. boast 
this all star line-up: producers, Richarc 
Rogers and Oscar Hammerstein; star, Ethe 
Merman; music, Itving Berlin; and book 
Herbert and Dorothy Fields. 

* * * 

The gap that was left when the New Yori 
Drama Critics’ Circle failed to find a play 
worthy of being ‘‘ the best of the season ” 
has been filled now that the Pulitzer Prizt 
Committee has decided that State of th 
Union, by Howard Lindsay and Russe 
Crousé is very much worthy of this honour 


’ 
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ig is not an exaggeration to state that 

Delicolor, the new stage lighting sys- 
tem, is the greatest invention in the enter- 
| tainment industry since the Talkie. 

That was the opinion of Mr. David 
Murray, the well-known New York im- 
| presario and manager for Ohlsen and 
| Johnson, after he had seen a demonstration 
| given by its inventor, Mr. R. Gillespie 
Williams, at the Nottingham works of W. IZ 
Furse & Co. Ltd. 
| Even Americans don’t throw a quarter 
| of a million dollars into a project unless 

they believe in it—nor do they hire a special 

aircraft in order to take a complete set back 
| to the States. Mr. Murray did all this and 
| more. 

Before coming to England to see the 
| system he had listened to Wee Georgie Wood 
| extolling the virtues of Delicolor. He took 
|aote that in the opinion of the famous 
| comedian all existing stage lighting systems 
were out of date! America, the famous 
( artist told the American, will be years be- 
| hind the British theatre unless they look 
‘snappy. THey looked snappy, with the 


| 
| 
} 


)result that from British light will flow 
. American dollars. 
Delicolor will be built in America. Mr. 


(Gillespie Williams will go over there to 
ksupervise the first manufacture whilst 
| Messrs. Furse & Co. Ltd. will concentrate 
(on manufacture over here in an effort to 
cope with the already extraordinary de- 
mand. In the meantime London, Glasgow 
snd a few of the provincial towns have 
« already seen the wonders of Delicolor. 

Jack Hulbert, like Wee Georgie Wood, 
selieved in it. The one acted as an un- 
official, unpaid ambassador across the ocean 
—the other devised a revue, Heve Come 
the Boys, which shows Delicolor off to its 
fall advantage. For the first time in the 
history of the theatre audiences have seen 
ilight really come to life. Previously light 
has been static—henceforth it can be 
dynamic or fluid. The electrician by turning 
a dial controls his light just as the orchestra 
-conductor controls his musicians. 

From the practical standpoint it is also 
tthe saving of many long hours in lighting 
wehearsals. True, great strides have been 
made in the art of electric lighting, but 
until this system was perfected it was 
always necessary to use switches. Delicolor 
promises to revolutionise things to such an 
‘extent that one dial will.do the work of 
many switches. 

While watching a lighting rehearsal I 
“heard the producer enumerating Amber 4, 
lue 32, Green 39, Red 6 and so on in 
“zapid succession. Almost before he had 
finished speaking the colour of the lights on 
“he stage had changed. For years I have 
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The compact Delicolor Unit 


been accustomed to watching producers 
spend much time on lighting, seeing 
harassed ‘‘electrics’’ swarm up a ladder, 
adjust a few dozen switches, rush down 
again to alter the colour in the side pro- 
jection lamps and then rush breathlessly on 
the stage to enquire if that was what was 
wanted, only to be told it was ‘“ not quite 
right.’” This almost magical changing of 
the lights gave me an exciting peep into 
the future. 

And like so many great inventions, it is 
all so obvious. By turning a dial—or a 
knob on your wireless you can get any 
station you like; by turning a dial on the 
Delicolor set you can get any colour, or a 
range of colours up to something like 100. 

The dial controls a tower or a number of | 
towers, battens, etc., containing a series of 
the three basic colours, blue, red and green, 
with white added as a balancer—and there 
you have it. 

Mr. Gillespie Williams, who has been a 
stage lighting expert for 21 years, started 
his experiments in Delicclor in 1934—put 
them away in 19389 and on VJ day began 
where he left off. The system does not 
stop in the theatre. Its revolutionary 
effects will be felt in the home, when the 
housewife will be able to dial whatever 
colour suits her mood, in the ball room, in 
the cinema and in advertising signs and 
shop window. But its greatest benefit will 
be felt in the theatre in man-hours, effi- 
ciency and spectacle. 
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Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available cn hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Led., 1/5 Maple Place 
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JOAN BRAMPTON PLAYS 
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DRAMA + COMEDY - PSYCHOLOGICAL 
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For detailed play list send one penny to Author: Joan 
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WAntec: No. 2 “Stage Souvenir,’ “The School 
" Girl.” State price. Cox, 46 Welford Road, 
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Amateur Stage ; 
QGreratic societies are re-emerging from 

their wartime suspension, and commit- 
tees are scanning the professional stage to 
see what modern musicals have to offer. 
They are not likely to be embarrassed with 
riches, for the handicap of “‘ personality 
shows’’ has blocked most amateur chances. 
To get an idea of the trend of post-war 
musicals, amateurs should give their atten- 
tion to Can Can, the new Jack Hylton pro- 
duction at the Adelphi. This musical is 
well worth a visit on its own merit, but 
members of operatic societies will have in 
their minds its future possibilities as a 
vehicle for their annual production. What 
will they find? 

Musically, its Offenbach material.is first 
rate and most suitable. The story and. book 
are not overwhelming in quality, but they 
do avoid that degree of. concentration on 
star performers which brands the personal- 
ity show. Casting, therefore, would not be 
impossible. The stage production itself is 
another matter. Can Can is a big show, 
scenically, with costumes, and dancing. $50 
heavy that unless it vas thinned out, few 
operatic societies could contemplate it. This 
Adelphi production is a full and rich spec- 
tacle for the eye, but the scenery require- 
ments, more than the costumes, would be 
beyond most societies’ resources. Dancing, 
again, is of a high professional standard. 
There is the speciality dance of its title, 
with some good ballet work. Such dancing 
must be well done, or better left alone. 

Taken all in all, however, Can Can will 
justify hopes of really suitable material to 
come. wee = . 

After a break of five war years, Welwyn 
Drama Festival has its thirteenth event on 
June 3-5. Mr. Robert G. Newton is the 
adjudicator. In 1929, its start, Flora Rob- 
son was its first stage director. On June 5 
she returns to Welwyn to present the cup 
to the winning team. Of the eleven entries, 
four are new plays. 

Ibsen’s Ghosts is the choice of the 
Questors at Ealing on June 1-3, 5, 6, 11, 12. 
Discussion of the production follows on 
June 138. Opening night of the Questors’ 
annual Drama Festival is July 6. 

Crompton Stage Society, Oldham, pro- 
duce their plays in a little theatre converted 
from a chapel, seating 190. This theatre 
opened in 1931 with Romeo and Juliet; now 
it is well equipped, with an excellent stage. 
Six to eight productions a year averag? 
eleven performances each. 

The Demeter Company is a group of 
amateur dancers attached to Toynbee Hall. 
Weekly classes are held and _ lectures 
arranged. In May a dance recital was held, 
with Yoma Sasburgh, of the Ballets Jooss, 
as guest artist. Miss Jane Winearls is 
director of the group. 


(Continued on page 36) 


Les Ballets des Champ-Elysces  (Continxed) 


fascinating moments of dance and a far 
more exciting atmosphere; in weirdness it 
evokes The Haunted Ballroom, and 
although Petit has not de Valois’ mastery 
of ghost-like suggestion and of. dissolving 
patterns and groups he makes strong 
dramatic play with the figures of the Devil 
(mimed and danced superbly by himself), 
‘his Bride (Iréne Skorik) and the romantic 
young traveller, excellently danced by Paul 
Gnatt. A male servants’ dance with brooms 
has a witty use of splits en l’air and the 
ending a moving restraint. What should 
be the ballet’s climax is its chief weakness; 
never did Bride clamber more willingly 
after the Devil into the furnace! Malcles’ 
Gothic setting has a brooding fatality. 

Petit’s most interesting works, however, 
seem -to me Les Rendez-Vous and Les 
Forains. One would say the first showed 
the influence of Miracle in the Gorbals if 
it had not, apparently, already been in 
rehearsal at the time the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet visited Paris. The opening scene of 
Parisian low-life has something of Help- 
‘mann’s power of etching modern slum 
characters and welding small. groups of 
varied movement into a coherent picture. 
Babilée’s hunchback characterisation is 
striking, but even Petit’s sense of atmo- 
sphere and terror as the young man cannot 
make clear an involved and fantastic plot. 

Les Forains succeeds in everything it sets 
out to do: of no ballet can one say more. 
Here the circus acrobatics are absolutely 
inherent in the theme; and they fit spark- 
‘lingly into place between the poignantly- 
mimed opening and ending, in which a tired 
and bedraggled little troup of gypsies pitch 
their tent in a poor suburb and, after a 
performance in which they suddenly acquire 
a pathetic veneer of joyousness and tinsel 
glamour, trundle wearily away with their 
wagon on to the road again. There is deep 
humanity in this ballet, partly expressed in 
Petit’s own perfcrmance as leader of the 
troup, with its delicately paternal note of 
kindness (watch his first entrancé with the 
tired child on his shoulder, his cheering 
encouragement as the dancers spring to life 
under his direction, his final exit with the 
child under the protection of his coat). The 
characters and whole atmosphere are sug- 
gested in varied little patches of dance or 
mime, and in the circus ‘‘ show’’ a shadow 
dance behind the curtain of, the improvised 
stage, the juggling dance of the clown, and 
the dances of the Siamese twins and 
mechanical Sleeping Beauty are imagina- 
tively devised. The final moment, in which 
a child returns to the empty stage for her 
forgotten caged doves, has a touching sim- 
plicity. There is real joie de vivre here; 
compassion and poetry too. With Bérard's 
picturesque and suggestive décor and Henri 
Sauguet’s enchanting music I find this 
ballet both magical and moving. 
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Petit’s is a brain to be reckoned with 
in ballet of the future; but he is at the 
moment doing too many things at once, 
and the engagement of the Sadler’s Wells 
dancer, Gordon Hamilton, as_ assistant 
maitre de ballet will relieve him of some 
work of direction. Hamilton, a first-rate 
mime and character dancer of a type to 
which English ballet gives few opportuni- 
ties, is a loss to Sadler’s Wells, as was that 
beautiful and mature artist, Celia Franca, 
earlier in the season; but his great intelli- 
gence needs this opportunity for creation 
and production and there is no doubt Les 
Ballets des Champs-Elysées is a company 
which, though still in its infancy, has in 
it the roots of real artistic achievement. 

A.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


‘“*DEANE” 


TREASURE ISLAND 
A Play in six scenes. Stevenson’s novel adapted 
for the stage by SUSAN RICHMOND. 
2s. 6d. net 


ON LUDGATE HILL | 
Costume Comedy by H. Chesterman. 4 m., 3 w. 
j CAMBOROUGH FOLK 
Comedy Drama by R. Horspool 


THE QUERULOUS QUEENS 
Costume Comedy for Women by M. Pemberton. 
] 


5 m., 3w. 


lw. 
CRAZY PAVEMENTS 

Country Comedy by D. H. Sherratt. 2m., 4w. 
DESPERATE REMEDIES 

Country Comedy by J. Odams. 3m., 3w 
THE LIGHTS GO UP 

Farce for Women by M. E. Atkinson. 8w. 

All above are One-Act Plays. Is. 3d. net 
THIS LAND OF OURS 

New Three-Act Play by Lionel Brown. . 
4s. net. 5m., 2w. 
A JUNIOR TEXTBOOK OF STAGECRAFT 


For Schools and Clubs embracing children, by 
F. Marsden 3s. 6d. net 


Plays sent on Approval. Full lists on application 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 


THE YEAR BOOK PRESS, LTD., - 
31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 
STAGE MOVEMENT & GESTURE 


A short practical course will be conducted by 
MR, THEODORE M. CONSTABLE 
(Royal Academy of Dramatic Art) 
June 15—July 17 
2:30ipami Seven Saturdays. 
Throughout the course students will be 
assured of substantial practical work under 
professional supervision. 
Application for enrolment should be made to 
the Stage Director accompanied by the fee for 
the Course which is 5/-. 


Toynbee Hall, Commercial Street, E.1 
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STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
NS 1946 FESTIVAL 
ee Director: SIR BARRY JACKSON 


APRIL to SEPTEMBER 
Current Repertory : 
THE TEMPEST — CYMBELINE 
LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST 
AS YOU LIKE IT — HENRY V 


Robert Harris Valerie Taylor 
Robert Vernon Ruth Lodge 
David King-Wood Julian Somers 
Hugh Griffith Paul Scofield 


David O’Brien Myles Eason 
and the 
Stratford-Upon-Avon Festival Company 


Evenings 7.30. Matinees: Wednesdays, 
Saturdays, Whit Monday and Monday 
17th June, 2.30. 


RESERVED SEATS 3/6 to 8/6 


BOX OFFICE OPEN 10.30a.m.to 5 p.m. 
(Stratford-Upon-Avon 2271-2) 


Please send stamped eny. for Circular. 
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LINNIT & DUNFEE PRODUCTIONS 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
Phone: TEMple Bar 4871 

Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tuesday & Saturday, 2.30 
; FAY COMPTON in 
ESTHER McCRACKEN'’S 


“NO MEDALS” 


FREDERICK LEISTER 
Directed by Richard Bird 


Opp, Charing 
Cross Unmndg. 


PLAYHOUSE 


Linnit & Dunfee and Claude Soman Production 


(Whi. 4788) 


SOPHIE STEWART RICHARD BIRD 


in 


““LADY FROM EDINBURGH” 


by Aimee Stuart and L. Arthur Rose 
Produced by Charles Hickman 
2nd Year 


Evgs. 6.30. Macs. : Thurs. and Sat, 2,30 
ANTED. ‘Theatre World’’ Nos. 84, 85, 87, 
88, 119, 129, 207, 214, 217-253 inc. Must be in 
good condition. Please state price. Box ba. 
OPIES “ Theatre World,” Sept. 1937 to July 1939. 
Good condition. Offers to Box C3. 
OR SALE. Back Numbers of ‘ Theatre World.” 
- Following years complete and in excellent con- 
dition, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939. Also November and 
December issue for 1935. May be viewed London. 
Box Al. 
OR SALE. “Theatre World,” Nos. 209-255 in- 
clusive. Good condition. Offers to “ Torbay,” 


Courtenay Park, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
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Sutton A.D.C. has resumed after war 


suspension, Full House and The Young Idea _ 


meeting a good reception. New members 
have joined, and more are invited by the © 
Hon. Sec, at 54 Beresford Road, Cheam. 

Playwrights are invited to enter the full- 
length play competition which is being 
arranged by the Sussex Playwrights’ Club. 
The closing date is 3lst December 1946. 
Further details are available from the hon. 
secretary, Miss Dorothy Pearson, 208 Ditch- 
ling Road, Brighton. 

“Ad Astra ’’ Theatre Group, after pre- 
senting a new drama entitled Wild Wind, 
is preparing a schedule in line with its 
policy of originality. A revue, new plays, 
and a fantasy will be among forthcoming 
productions, ensuring full scope for new 
writers and musical and dramatic talent. 
The Group is seeking an intimate theatre 
and would be grateful for any information. 
Details of active and associate membership 
may be obtained from the hon. secretary, 
6 Queens Road, Ealing, W.13. 

Northampton Drama Club are presenting 
Much Ado About Nothing for eleven per- 
formances commencing 27th June next. This 
is their fifth consecutive summer production 
under the auspices of the Northampton 
Borough Council. The play will be staged 
in the courtyard of Abington Abbey, home 
of Shakespeare's daughter, Judith, for 
several years. A cast of nearly forty will 
be produced by Mr. T: Osborne Robinson, 
the artist and scenic-designer. 


AMBASSADORS 
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Evenings 6.30. Tues. 2.30 ; Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
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(3rd Ecition of Sweet & Low) 
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HENRY KENDALL 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 
ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. (Tem. 5122) 
Evenings 6.30. Mats.: Wed., Sat. 2.45 


Is Your Honeymoon Really Necessary ? 
‘‘A Real Laughter-Maker ’’—Daily Express 
RALPH LYNN ELSIE RANDOLPH 


2nd Year—Over 700 Performances 
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GROUP OF ACTORS 
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ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST., W.C.2 (Tem. 7544) 


ALA. TEANERTTENMENT PLAYS 


| (For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


H. M. Tennent Ltd. with Alec L. Rea and E. P. Clift 
{ APOLLO (Opening June 12) 
LESLIE BANKS HERMIONE BADDELEY | 


GRAND NATIONAL NIGHT | 


by Dorothy and Campbell Christie 


| 
| 
( CRITERION 


“THE GUINEA-PIG ”’ 


by Warren Chetham-Strode 


| FORTUNE (Opening June 10) 


“PRIVATE LIVES” | 
by Noe! Coward 


Now in its Second Year 
| London's Gayest Comedy 


he | 
| GLOBE 


“WHILE THE SUN SHINES” | 


by Terence Rattigan | 


| London's Longest run 3rd Year St/ll playing to capacity 


» HAYMARKET | | 


“LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN” 


By Oscar Wilde 


LYRIC 


ANGELA BADDELEY FRANK CELLIER 
EMLYN WILLIAMS 
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By Terence Rattigan 


=ICCADILLY 


DIANA WYNYARD RONALD SQUIRE | 
HUGH WILLIAMS 


“PORTRAIT IN BLACK’’ 


by Ivan Goff and Ben Roberts 


¥¥ YNDHAMS 


“THE YEARS BETWEEN” 


“‘The hallmark of good entertainment ’'—Tatler | 


Show! 


ALDWYCH. 
Evenings 7.0. Mats.: 


From June 10: Mon.to Fri.7 ; 
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Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
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THE HASTY HEART 


““ Audience roared with laughter ’‘—E. Standard 
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HARRY GREEN in 


EVET Y.- Bbe ay | 


FRANK PETTINGELL 


‘The Biggest Laugh of the Year ‘’—D Herald. 
“* Riotous ’’—Star “Roars ’’—S. Times 


SAVOY 
(Let to HENRY SHEREK) 
Evenings 6.30 Mats.: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 | 


THE FIRST GENTLEMAN | 


Wendy Hiller 


(Tem. 8888) | 


Robert Morley 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) | 
(Let to JACK WALLER) 


Evenings 6.30. Mats.: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 | 
MERRIE ENGLAND 


by Daphne du Maurier 


Now in its Second Year 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 


THE COMPANY OF 
FOUR 


(In association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain) 


For details of performances see Daily Press 


MOR SALE. No. 172 (The Dancing Years), 88, 91, 

5695, 115, LL7-18, 121, 157, 149, 156- 171, 175, 
Db. What offers? Write Wheeler, aie 1 Exton 
wad, Leicester. 
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